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helping two of his friends who were dying on the
way, he was as resolute, dogged, and helpful as ever.
I uncovered his body, and I think he just died in
his sleep.

I just can't imagine Birdie leaning on anyone or
anything : even upon Wilson. But as far as it was
possible for Birdie to carry his troubles to anybody,
I am sure he took them to Bill. At a time like the
Winter Journey we three were not men of whom
there could be any question of consciously shirking
anything we could do. It came to a question as
to which could help the others most; with their
harness, with the cooker, the matches, the primus,
the lashings of the door or the food bags, getting
into our sleeping-bags or our harness, with straps
in packing or unpacking the sledge. Birdie slept
more than Bill or me, and was undoubtedly the
strongest. I think he still had the most initiative
left when we got in. On the other hand, Birdie
and I both slept on the march : and somehow or
other Bill on his longer trace ahead kept awake :
at any rate he kept the course, so far as it could
be kept in the darkness.

I really believe that through all the horrors of
the Winter Journey Wilson thought almost nothing
of his own sufferings; the times when the condi-
tions were too much for him stand out as excep-
tional. One night when a blob of burning blubber
shot into his eye and he thought his eye was gone,
he was quite unable to stifle his groans : that is
the only time I can remember ^when his feelings of
pain became too much for him. And I can re-
member one thing after another in which he helped
me, perhaps night after night. I am sure that he